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CANADIAN  YEARLY  MEETING  EPISTLE 

“Be  still  and  know  that  I am  God.’’  The  in- 
creased tempo  of  the  times  makes  periods  of 
stillness  more  rare  yet  more  necessary.  A deeper 
spiritual  life  and  increased  personal  discipline 
denote  growth.  Quietness  should  develop  con- 
cern within  us,  not  lull  us  into  complacency 
for  “if  we  follow  Christ  we  will  be  breaking 
new  ground.  ” . . 

Meeting  together  for  the  fifth  year  in  uni- 
ted sessions  we  have  been  conscious  of  a grow- 
ing sense  of  co-operation  and  vitality.  Increased 
committee  activity  and  effectiveness  during  the 
year  has  permitted  fuller  opportunity  for  inspir- 
ation and  fellowship  at  our  sessions.  The  con- 
cerns of  Western  Canada  and  the  presence  of  a 
member  from  Alberta  have  brought  us  closer  to 
our  Western  Friends.  “The  tide  of  life  from 
young  people”  has  also  been  felt  very  strongly. 
“Let  us  look  with  wonder  at  that  which  lies 
before.” 

With  the  awareness  of  our  Quaker  tradition 
and  history  should  go  the  realization  that  they 
need  to  be  expressed  in  language  that  speaks  to 
the  condition  of  men  and  women  of  our  time. 
“Let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord  a new  song.” 

— Mable  B.  Wilson,  clerk 


THOUGHTS  ON  MODERATION 

The  following  is  a part  of  a longer  article  in  the 
Orange  Grove  Record  for  December,  1960. 

The  introduction  to  the  eleventh  query  im- 
plies that  Quakers  should  accept  moderation  as 
an  almost  over-riding  control  and  standard  for 
their  personal  moral  life.  But  moderation  has 
dominated  only  one  of  the  main  streams  of 
Quakerism:  the  periods  of  dynamic  commit- 
ment and  growth  of  the  17th  century  (and  to 
a lesser  degree,  of  Quakerism  since  1914),  and 
the  period  of  Quietism  of  the  late  18th  and 
the  19th  centuries.  In  the  light  of  the  state 
of  the  world  and  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
the  1960’s,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  Friends  must 
choose  they  can  hardly  afford  to  choose  moder- 
ation at  the  cost  of  further  commitment  and 
growth. 

The  great  Quaker  figures  are  not  what  we 
should  call  moderate  men:  George  Fox  wander- 


ed over  the  face  of  England  and  the  East  Coast 
of  America,  wearing  his  leather  breeches, 
arguing  with  king  and  dictator  and  answering 
to  that  of  God  in  every  man;  John  Woolman 
was  surely  gentle,  but  one  doubts  that  slave- 
holders thought  him  moderate;  the  words  of 
Rufus  Jones  may  be  moderate,  but  his  thought 
and  action  can  onlv  be  called  audacious;  and 
the  voyage  of  the  Golden  Rule  was  motivated 
by  a divine  and  contagious  madness. 

Nor  are  the  important  Quaker  testimonies 
more  moderate  than  the  Quaker  heroes:  the 
abolition  of  war,  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment;  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  racial 
prejudices;  and  most  radical  of  all,  the  doctrine 
of  the  individual’s  complete  reliance  upon 
God,  subject  only  to  the  loving  guidance  of  his 
Meeting. 

It  is  this  last  consideration  that  points  the 
way  out  of  the  moderate-radical  dilemma. 
Quakers  are  not  called  upon  to  be  moderate 
or  to  be  radical;  we  are  called  upon  to  follow 
the  divine  prompting.  And  this  divine  prompt- 
ing comes  to  us  as  individuals  and  as  partici- 
pants in  the  community  of  a gathered  meeting. 
The  genius  of  Quakerism  is  profoundly  realistic 
in  that  it  considers  each  problem  it  meets 
simply  as  that  problem,  leaving  the  emerging 
pattern  of  its  actions  to  God.  Fundamentally, 
Quakerism  is  not  concerned  with  consistency 
or  with  its  life  as  an  institution.  It  is  profoundly 
idealistic  in  that  the  light  in  which  it  considers 
each  problem  is  the  light  shed  upon  individual 
hearts  committed  to  God,  recognizing  always 
that  truth  is  complex  and  that  dedicated  in- 
dividuals may  see  different  aspects  of  it. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  there  is 
no  validity  in  tradition,  or  that  no  respect 
should  be  paid  to  historical  testimonies.  It 
means  simply  that  the  expression  of  these  tra- 
ditions in  whatever  form,  queries  and  advices 
included,  is  not  the  truth  itself  but  a human 
reflection  of  a truth. 

I should  like  to  see  the  introduction  to  the 
eleventh  query  based,  not  upon  the  Quietist 
tradition  of  moderation  alone,  but  more  equably 
upon  the  whole  body  of  the  Quaker  vision  of 
truth  as  it  has  been  expressed  in  the  tradition 
of  moderation,  and  in  the  tradition  of  dynamic 
commitment.  And  the  emphases  given  to  these 
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two  traditions  should  be  determined  — since 
these  queries  and  advices  are  for  our  use  in 
the  1960’s  — by  our  most  deeply  considered 
judgment  of  what  we  need  in  today’s  world  to 
guide  us  best  in  doing  what  we  can  see  of 
God’s  will.  —Beach  Langston 

Orange  Grove  Meeting 


THE  WASHBMGTON  WITNESS 

The  facts  about  the  Friends  Witness  in  Washington, 
November  13-14,  1960,  are  well  known  from  the 
reports  in  the  press  and  a detailed  account  by  Mildred 
Binns  Young,  in  the  Friends  Journal , Dec.  1,  1960. 
We  here  present  some  reflections  from  four  of  the 
Young  Friends  who  took  part  in  the  vigil.  In  addition 
to  the  four  whose  comments  make  up  this  symposium, 
two  others  participated:  Edward  Hocenauer  of  Uni- 
versity Meeting,  and  Jean  Prideaux  of  Willamette 
Valley.  Other  Pacific  Yearlv  Meeting  members  who 
were  present  were  Mary  Kershner  of  Los  Angeles 
Meeting,  Gretchen  Tuthill  of  La  Jolla,  Ross  Flana- 
gan of  San  Francisco,  George  Weber,  Stella  Too- 
good,  Bill  and  Ada  Wardlaw  of  Palo  Alto. 

I entered  the  Washington  Witness  with  mis- 
givings. Recalling  the  many  talks  I had  had 
with  friends,  and  the  concerns  raised,  I wonder- 
ed if  a public  witness  was  of  value.  I decided 
the  best  way  to  resolve  the  matter  was  to  look 
at  it  from  the  inside. 

As  I flew  into  Washington  with  the  other 
Young  Friends  from  the  Coast,  I beheld  a 
beautiful  scene.  I shall  never  forget  seeing  the 
Pentagon  for  the  first  time,  with  its  red  airplane 
warning  lights  revolving  in  the  dark  skies,  and 
its  immense  form  filling  the  skyline  as  we  came 
in  for  our  landing. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  gathered  for 
worship  at  the  meeting  house  in  preparation 
for  distribution  of  pamphlets.  I was  stationed 
on  a corner  in  down-town  Alexandria,  with  the 
warning  that  the  group  was  not  sure  of  the 
understanding  of  the  police  force.  It  was  quite 
a new  experience  for  me  to  be  the  hander-out 
of  leaflets,  rather  than  the  reluctant  receiver  of 
such  rather  disliked  materials.  As  the  day  pro- 
gressed, I became  aware  I was  being  treated 
cordially  by  every  Negro  I offered  a leaflet  to. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  the  whites.  I hadn’t 
realized  that  Virginia  was  recently  integrated. 
I shall  remember  the  warm  smiles  and  words 
of  interest  from  the  Negroes.  I will  also  remem- 
ber the  V.F.W.  poppy  lady  who  stood  on  my 
corner  for  a while  offering  poppies  to  support 
the  veterans  while  I questioned  people  on 
peace!  Quite  an  interesting  contrast  in  a demo- 
cracy. 

General  meetings  of  all  the  partiepants  were 
held  in  downtown  Washington,  at  which  ad- 
dresses were  given  by  important  people,  and 
worship  was  held.  I am  continually  sorry  that 
some  Friends  can  not  become  more  aware  of 


the  feeling  of  the  meeting.  There  arose  a few 
tension-filled  periods  in  which  a Friend  would 
try  to  dominate  the  worship. 

Sunday  morning  after  meeting  for  worship, 
Friends  began  filing  out  onto  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  for  the  three-mile  walk  to  the  Penta- 
gon. All  Friends  seemed  to  come  to  a wonder- 
ful silence  that  was  never  broken  on  the  “lines” 
except  for  quiet  instructions.  I walked  beside  a 
college  student  from  Michigan,  and  enjoyed 
bis  warm  friendship.  The  morning  was  bleak 
and  grey  with  wisps  of  fog  still  clinging  to  the 
trees.  As  we  continued  marching  past  the 
Washington  Monument  I was  filled  with  an 
awareness  which  had  eluded  me  before.  I was 
going  to  the  seat  of  military  might  to  offer 
my  voice  against  war!  I quietly  passed  the 
monument  and  remembered  that  people  even 
then  had  opposed  this  horror.  I was  one  of 
many!  How  wonderful  to  know  you  are  not 
alone. 

When  I reached  the  rise,  I was  able  to  look 
back;  the  line  stretched  as  far  as  I could  see. 
Forward,  my  eyes  beheld  the  same  wonderful 
sight.  We  reached  the  steps  and  passed  the 
head  of  the  line  which  had  filled  the  first  posi- 
tions. We  could  see  the  name  tags  of  people 
from  all  over  the  United  States,  quietly  and 
prayerfully  standing  with  love  in  their  hearts. 
I took  my  position  on  the  second  parking  area 
and  faced  the  Pentagon.  In  back  of  me  was 
Arlington  Cemetery,  where  the  grass  is  cram- 
med with  crosses.  As  I looked  into  the  windows 
of  the  Pentagon,  I noticed  in  almost  all  were 
small,  green  house  plants  reaching  toward  the 
sun.  I could  not  help  thinking  that  these  men 
who  were  planning  destruction  felt  a need  for 
beauty  and  life  in  their  hard  positions. 

The  next  day,  when  we  took  our  positions 
in  the  parking  area,  the  first  group  of  workers 
was  arriving.  Officers  would  drive  up  in  their 
nice  new  cars,  kiss  their  wives  and  children 
good-bye,  self-consciously  ignore  us  and  hurry 
in  while  the  children  busily  read  our  signs  and 
pestered  their  mothers  with  questions.  People 
stood  in  windows,  on  the  steps  and  on  the 
sidewalks  all  day  long,  watching  us,  hoping  to 
find  an  answer.  Some  drove  by  and  jeered  or 
mocked  us.  A few  came  to  ask  questions  and, 
in  turn,  give  answers.  I heard  one  group  of 
three  men  talking:  “I  think  they’re  fanatics 
or  something.”  — “Let’s  ask  them  what  their 
position  is.”  — “No,  we  don’t  have  time.”  — 
“But,  just  think,  they  say  everything  we  are 
doing  is  wrong.  I think  maybe  they’re  right  to 
a point.”  — “Aw,  nuts,  let’s  get  to  work.”  To 
my  sorrow,  they  did  not  question  us. 

On  the  last  day  the  group  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility of  continuing  the  vigil.  I would  tencf 
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to  agree  with  those  who  felt  the  next  step  is 
in  each  of  our  home  towns:  make  our  voice 
heard,  stimulate  constructive  thinking  and  ac- 
tion at  this  desperate  time  in  U.S.  history.  I 
became  quite  frustrated  in  the  ensuing  con- 
cerns period  as  Friends  spent  these  last  precious 
minutes  together  trying  to  press  one  point  or 
another  rather  than  sharing  the  preceding  ex- 
perience to  the  fullest. 

After  making  such  a resounding  “No”  to  my 
country,  I found  it  rewarding  to  think  of  the 
funds  sent  to  the  United  Nations,  and  was 
thrilled  to  be  able  to  visit  there  in  the  follow- 
ing days. 

My  thoughts  on  leaving  the  vigil  were  many. 
I knew  I had  done  the  right  thing.  I knew  each 
individual  had  to  make  for  himself  this  per- 
sonal decision.  The  rewards  came  mainly  to 
the  individual  rather  than  to  large  numbers. 
Manv  strains  are  now  upon  me  to  make  a 
positive  stand,  in  contrast  to  my  “No.”  I realize 
I have  become  more  aware  of  myself  and  the 
love  I have  for  every  man,  now  that  I have 
stood  for  what  I believe.  I repeat  it  is  a per- 
sonal thing.  Many  feelings  are  impossible  to 
describe:  the  warm  flood  passing  over  me  as 
I stood  quietly  watching  on  the  line;  a deep 
love  for  all  who  passed  through  those  doors 
to  grapple  with  problems  I can  not  myself 
contemplate  working  on.  And  my  voice  crying 
out  in  silence,  “Please  leave  a world  I will  be 
proud  to  raise  my  family  in.” 

—William  Bruff,  Jr. 

Whitleaf  Meeting 
# # # 

When  the  six  of  us  from  the  West  Coast 
arrived  Friday  night,  we  held  a short  meeting 
together,  sitting  on  the  floor  of  Ann  Hough- 
ton’s living  room.  We  were  trying  to  decide 
why  we  had  come  and  the  meeting  became  a 
silent  one.  It  gave  me  a needed  pause,  because 
from  that  time  on  through  the  week,  my  life 
went  like  a speeded-up  film! 

As  I stood  on  a busy  street  corner  in  Virginia 
and  handed  out  pamphlets  about  our  witness, 
I had  some  time  to  think.  I suddenly  realized 
that  all  the  people  around  me  had  lives  as 
important  to  themselves  as  mine  is  to  me.  I 
have,  of  course,  “known”  this  for  a long  time, 
but  I finally  realized  it  because  I could  see. 

Again,  on  the  vigil  line,  I thought  a lot  and 
once  in  a while  I sang  to  myself.  I was  finally 
participating  in  something  to  carry  out  my 
promise  to  “stand  up  and  be  counted”  as  we 
said  in  our  Young  Friends’  Minute  of  Concern 
at  Yearly  Meeting.  I still  know  the  real  joy  I 
felt  when  1 realized  T was  doing  something  and 
all  these  people  were  doing  it  with  me.  Honest- 
ly, I nearly  burst! 


In  the  final  evaluation  meeting  committees 
were  set  up  to  follow  up  the  unanimous  wish 
to  continue  this  peace  witness  in  some  way  at 
some  future  date.  Now,  to  fulfill  my  own  de- 
mand for  action,  I am  going  to  write  my  Con- 
gressmen and  talk  to  people  around  me,  letting 
them  know  how  I feel  and  trying  to  get  them 
to  think  for  themselves.  —Nina  Dodd 

University  Meeting 
# # # 

In  this  time  of  tension  I feel  that  the  Quaker 
Pilgrimage  to  Washington,  and  the  silent  vigil 
at  the  Pentagon  were  necessary  and  proper 
things  to  do.  As  I proceeded  slowly,  with  ap- 
proximately 1000  other  Quakers,  to  this  military 
center,  I experienced  a feeling  of  great  awe 
and  joy  that  there  were  so  many  people  who 
shared  my  convictions  and  were  willing  to 
spend  the  time  and  effort  to  show  it.  The 
Friends,  I believe,  must  be  careful  to  stress 
a “wage  total  peace”  attitude  as  well  as  the 
negative  .emphasis  on  war  as  shown  by  the 
vigil.  Sending  a delegation  to  the  U.N.  with 
some  $35,000  in  donations  showed  this  positive 
attitude.  t 

The  part  of  the  trip  spent  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  was  educational  and  especially 
enjoyable  because  there  was  nobody  to  dictate 
where  and  when  to  go.  Big  cities  contain  many 
interesting  amusements,  but  they  make  me 
thankful  for  the  trees,  the  clean  air,  and  the 
sparce  population  of  the  West. 

—Carl  Thatcher 
Eugene  Meeting 
# * * 

The  vigil  in  Washington  gave  me  my  first 
idea  of  what  a group  of  dedicated  people  can 
do.  When  I was  protesting  the  Civil  Defense 
air-raid  drills  in  school,  I felt  alone  even 
though  I knew  I had  the  support  of  Friends. 
Demonstrating  at  the  Pentagon  was  an  entirely 
new  experience.  I had  the  feeling  of  at  last 
being  able  to  do  something  for  what  I believe 
that  would  reach  out  and  might  have  some 
meaning  to  other  people.  The  fact  that  I was 
only  one  of  many  who  felt  the  same  way  gave 
me  strength  and  encouragement  to  continue 
in  my  own  way  after  returning  home. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  “others  ” were  most  im- 
pressed by  the  great  number  of  people  who 
were  concerned  enough  to  come  great  distances 
to  stand  in  a silent  expression  of  their  ideas 
and  hopes  for  humanity,  and  that  there  was 
no  violence  or  disturbance  whatsoever. 

I would  like  to  share  the  8 nun.,  8 minute 
color  movie  I took  with  anyone  who  is  in- 
terested. Just  write  me  at  5027  W.  Waite 
Place,  Glendale,  Arizona.  —Alice  Newton 

Phoenix  Meeting 
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GOALS  OF  FRIENDS  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

The  following  is  a summary,  prepared  by  Madge 
Seaver,  of  a talk  given  by  Dorothy  Hutchinson  at 
a Religious  Education  Conference  of  College  Park 
Quarterly  Meeting,  October  29,  1960,  at  the  Friends 
Center  in  San  Francisco.  Dorothy  Plutchinson  is  a 
member  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  the  author  of 
the  Pendle  Hill  pamphlet  “From  Where  They  Sit,” 
and  a frequent  writer  and  speaker  on  international 
peace. 

The  Religious  Education  Conference  also  had  work- 
shop sessions  on  materials  and  methods,  and  displays 
of  First-day  School  materials  from  the  Friends  General 
Conference. 

Since  Friends  go  to  the  trouble  of  organizing 
their  own  religious  education,  although  other 
churches  offer  Christian  Education,  we  should 
ask  what  our  peculiar  beliefs  are  which  we  wish 
to  emphasize  in  our  Meeting  schools.  Six  are 
suggested: 

1)  the  “within-ness”  of  God.  While  we  ac- 
knowledge Him  as  creator  and,  therefore  trans- 
cendental, we  know  Him  as  indwelling; 

2)  man’s  capacity  for  goodness.  Man  is  not 
a fallen  creature,  but  a beloved  child  of  God, 
made  in  His  spiritual  image; 

3)  the  love  of  God  for  man.  While  God  has 
the  power  to  shatter  as  well  as  to  heal,  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  illustrates  God’s 
going  out  to  meet  wandering  man;  God  can  take 
shattering  experiences  and  make  them  healing, 


ALAS.  9 KNOW 

It  is  so  easy  to  say, 

If  earth  were  purged  of  all  my  enemies 
then  I could  worship  God  in  my  own  way 
and  be  at  peace. 

See.  evil  is  so  ranged  on  every  hand 
that  I must  stand 

a lamb  among  ferocious  lions  of  fate, 
nations  that  fight  each  other, 
men  who  hate, 

doom  that  towers  cloudlike  on  the  helpless  sky. 
So  day  and  night  with  trembling  voice  I cry 
against  the  shape  of  murder  in  my  land. 

I cry  that  earth  make  peace  that  I may  live. 

Alas,  I know 

the  world  is  but  the  mirror  of  my  heart. 

God  made  it  one 

but  I divide  it  daily,  bid  the  sun 

shine  upon  those  I choose,  bid  evil  rain 

on  those  I dare  not  love. 

As  long  as  I still  hold  the  world  apart 
in  my  own  breast  for  any  fear  or  gain 
how  can  I hope  that  others  will  lay  down 
their  enmities? 

I come  before  God’s  throne, 

the  father  of  all  men,  and  cry  for  peace 

yet  will  my  brother’s  death  before  my  own. 

—Peggy  Pond  Church 


as  in  the  statement  of  Joseph  to  his  frightened 
brothers  in  Egypt,  “God  sent  me  before  you  to 
preserve  life  . . 

4)  religion  is  not  static  but  evolutionary.  The 
Bible  represents  the  growing  awareness  of  God. 
What  a contrast  between  the  story  of  Elisha  and 
the  bears  which  destroyed  the  mocking  children, 
and  the  story  of  Jonah!  The  child’s  concept  of 
God  will  also  evolve; 

5)  while  most  churches  prepare  children  to 
accept  the  insights  of  the  past,  Quakerism  pre- 
pares them  for  a life-time  search.  We  do  not 
regard  conversion  as  acceptance  of  a formula, 
but  as  its  literal  meaning  implies,  a turning  point. 
Therefore,  in  our  dealing  with  adolescents  we 
must  not  evade  or  fear  their  doubts  and  criticism. 
Only  by  working  through  their  doubts  will  they 
be  able  to  find  Truth  for  themselves  and  to  make 
their  own  affirmation. 

What  do  we  tell  children  about  this  life-time 
search?  First,  that  the  search  is  important  and 
that  our  beliefs  are  important  because  everything 
we  do  depends  on  what  we  believe.  All  are 
believers,  the  cynic  and  the  atheist,  too.  Second, 
our  greatest  satisfaction  comes  from  the  growth, 
not  in  the  arrival.  Our  happiness  lies  in  knowing 
that  our  feet  are  set  in  the  right  direction.  Third, 
it  is  better  if  each  discovery  is  regarded  as 
tentative,  if  we  don’t  think  we  have  all  the 


PSALM  139 

My  Bed  In  Hell: 

Look  everywhere,  O Searcher, 

But  not  here  abide. 

See,  this  room  is  locked  and  dark. 

Come,  where  I’ve  swept  and  garnished 
And  the  door  is  wide. 

Dost  thou  still  knock 
At  this  door  where 

I make  my  bed  among  the  hidden  things? 

Alas,  Lord,  dost  Thy  knock  come  from  within? 
I open  — and  behold,  Thou’rt  there! 

—Madge  Seaver 
San  Francisco  Meeting 


TWO  HOKKU 

Can  we  not  Dause  awhile  and  rest? 
Said  the  blades  of  grass  as 
on  the  little  mountain 

the  wind  blew 

# # # 

Yes 

said  the  people 
Yes  yes  yes 
said  the  people, 
snapping  their  fingers. 

—Nancy  Weltin 
Berkeley  Meeting 
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answers.  Fourth,  there  is  a criterion  for  spiritual 
progress:  how  do  I feel  about  God  and  men? 
The  first  two  commandments  say,  “Thou  shalt 
love  . . Fifth,  spiritual  progress  is  a training 
and  a discipline,  not  a matter  of  good  fortune. 
Sixth,  as  we  grow  we  will  suffer  a sense  of  ina- 
dequacy, but  also  a sense  of  confidence  that  God 
will  give  us  as  much  truth  as  we  need  and  as  we 
can  use  as  we  develop. 

In  our  approach  to  the  first  two  command- 
ments, we  should  teach  the  humble  approach 
to  God  and  the  imaginative  approach  to  men. 
Our  love  of  men  is  not  sentimentality,  but 
identification.  The  test  is  service.  As  Buber 
says,  “All  revelation  is  summons  and  sending.” 
Right  feeling  and  right  doing  are  like  breathing 
in  and  breathing  out.  Our  religion  is  mere  dil- 
letantism  if  it  does  not  lead  to  obedience. 


INTRODUCING  A NEW  MEETING 

East  side  ( Seattle ) 

Members  and  attenders  of  University  Meet- 
ing who  lived  in  the  area  east  of  Seattle  met 
first  the  16th  of  December,  1956,  to  consider 
the  need  of  a new  worship  group  on  the  east- 
side.  On  April  19,  1957,  the  Eastside  Preparative 
Meeting  came  into  being.  It  was  set  up  as  a re- 
sult of  these  facts:  1)  the  facilities  at  the  Uni- 
versity Meeting  were  inadequate  for  a growing 
Meeting;  2)  there  was  a natural  grouping  of 
members  living  on  the  eastside;  3)  these  mem- 
brs  were  willing  to  work  to  establish  a new 
Meeting. 

The  Preparative  Meeting  has  continued  to 
meet  for  worship  each  Sunday  morning  and  has 
held  regular  business  meetings  each  month.  Dur- 
ing the  school  year  our  educational  activities 
have  included  Sunday  School  classes  for  the 
children  and  an  adult  study  period. 

After  meeting  in  three  different  rented  build- 
ings, we  are  now  planning  a meting  house 
which  will  be  located  on  property  near  East- 
gate.  Our  present  officers  are  Harold  Carson, 
clerk;  Ann  St  Germain,  recording  clerk;  Ken- 
neth and  Agnes  Schmoe,  treasurers. 

Our  present  membership  includes  23  adult 
members,  with  14  families  represented  and  24 
children  members.  Three  additional  families  at- 
tend regularly,  including  6 adults  and  7 children. 

We  have  waited  over  three  years  before  mak- 
ing the  request  of  University  Meeting  that  we 
should  be  established  as  a Monthly  Meeting,  and 
even  now  we  feel  a degree  of  sorrow  in  taking 
action  to  leave  the  family  of  University  Meet- 
ing. But  we  feel  that  is  is  nearing  the  time  when 
we  should  walk  on  our  own.  We  feel  a great 
sense  of  appreciation  for  the  help  and  friendli- 
ness of  our  fellow  members  of  our  parent 
Meeting.  —Harold  Carson 


PEACE  TAX  BILL 

Copies  of  a proposed  income-tax  bill  for 
pacifists  have  now  been  sent  to  all  American 
Monthly  Meetings  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  other  peace  organizations,  in  accordance 
with  recommendations  made  last  August,  at 
Salem,  by  the  Peace  Committee.  As  then  stated, 
“Out  of  this,  it  is  hoped,  will  come  a decision 
on  whether  or  not  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  enact  this  concept  into  law.” 

The  bill’s  form  is  the  result  of  discussions 
dating  from  the  original  presentation  of  the 
concern  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  at  La  Honda, 
in  1959,  by  the  Claremont  Meeting,  and  it  is 
now  hoped  that  as  many  interested  individuals 
as  possible  will  register  their  views  on  the  pro- 
posal before  anv  final  draft  is  made  for  con- 
sideration bv  the  Friends  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Legislation.  At  such  time  the  amount 
of  concern  over  war  taxes  by  Friends  and  other 
pacifists  will  also  have  to  be  assessed  to  see  if 
the  “Civilian  Income  Tax  Act  of  1961”,  as  the 
bill  is  labeled,  has  a reasonable  chance  of 
enactment. 

The  essence  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
shall  create  a new  special  fund  receipt  account  to 
be  known  as  the  Civilian  Income  Tax  Fund  which— 

a)  shall  be  annually  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress solely  to  UNICEF; 

b)  shall  receive  all  Federal  income  tax  funds 
paid  and  so  designated  by  individuals  having 
conscientious  objections  to  military  expenditures. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  is  amended  to  read: 

a)  Nothing  in  this  Code  shall  require  an  indivi- 
dual to  pay  income  taxes  into  the  General  Fund  for 
appropriation  to  military  purposes  when  such  pay- 
ment is  against  his  conscience,  provided  that 

b)  said  individual  is  willing  as  proof  of  his 
sincerity  to  pay  an  aditional  5 % over  and  above  his 
normally  computed  tax,  and 

c)  said  individual  properly  fills  out  a special  tax 
form  which  shall  specify  that  the  entire  normal  tax 
plus  the  additional  5%  shall  be  deposited  only  in  the 
Civilian  Income  Tax  Fund. 

d)  Such  forms  shall  be  supplied  upon  request  by 
all  offices  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

e)  Names  of  all  individuals  paying  into  the 
Civilian  Income  Tax  Fund  shall  be  made  public 
each  year  such  payment  is  made. 

Copies  of  the  complete  bill,  with  full  explana- 
tions as  well  as  a return  coupon  for  comments, 
may  be  obtained  from  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s 
Peace  Committee,  attention  Egbert  Hayes, 
Box  61,  Claremont,  Calif.  Single  copies  are 
free;  or  ten  for  10c.  —Franklin  Zahn 

Claremont  Meeting, 


EPISTLES  AVAILABLE 

Epistles  from  Yearly  Meetings  in  this  country  and 
abroad  are  valued  contributions  to  the  sessions  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting.  But  there  is  not  time  at  Yearly'  Meet- 
ing for  sharing  them  all;  and  after  Yearly  Meeting  they 
lie  idle  in  some  drawer  or  file  cabinet.  At  present  the 
file  rests  in  the  office  of  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin. 
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and  she  would  be  very  happy  to  send  a few  — or  the 
whole  batch  — to  any  Half-Yearly,  Quarterly  or  Monthly 
Meeting  which  could  make  use  of  them.  It  seems  a 
shame  that  such  inspiring  material  should  not  be  widely 
used  in  our  local  groups. 


NEWS  FROM  HERE  AND  THERE 

Some  information  received  too  late  for  inclusion  in 
the  last  Bulletin— Argenta  meeting  for  worship  is  at 
10:30  a.m.,  at  the  home  of  John  and  Helen  Steven- 
son. Singing  and  announcements  at  10,  and  Ruth 
Wolfe  is  the  chairman  of  the  Education  Committee.— 
Eastside  Meeting  has  a new  clerk:  Harold  Carson,  Box 
349,  Houghton,  Washington;  the  correspondent  for 

Religious  Education  is  Priscilla  Maynard,  14612 
S E 37th,  Bellevue,  Washington. 

# * <s 

San  Luis  Obispo  Monthly  Meeting  has  just  appoint- 

ed a new  clerk:  James  Heaston,  Box  405,  Templeton, 
Calif. 

# # & 

Oregon  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held  in  Corval- 
lis, February  11,  at  the  Federated  Church,  8th  and 
Monroe  Streets.  After  luncheon,  Cornell  Hewson,  new 
Executive  Secretary  for  the  Portland  Regional  Office 
of  the  AFSC,  will  lead  the  discussion  on  public  wit- 
nesses. Meeting  for  worship  convenes  at  10  o’clock, 
followed  by  business  and  concerns. 

$ e * 

Pacific  Oak  School  begins  its  spring  term  Jan- 

uary 30.  It  offers  upper  division  and  graduate  courses 
in  Human  Growth  and  Development,  Group  Processes, 
Language  and  Literature  for  Young  Children,  Nurs- 
ery School  Methods,  and  observation  and  practical 
work  in  the  school  itself.  All  questions  about  specific 
Courses,  credits,  or  scholarships  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Associate  Director  for  College  Program,  714  W. 
California  Blvd.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

# # # 

Pima  Monthly  Meeting  was  among  the  sponsors  of 
Tucson’s  Third  Annual  Institute  on  Human  Rights, 
December  10,  1960,  featuring  problems  of  housing 

and  civil  rights,  local  as  well  as  state-wide  and  na- 
tional. 

# * # 

The  Skagit  Meeting  would  be  happy  to  welcome 
visitors.  If  you  are  in  Northwestern  Washington  and  can 
attend,  please  get  in  touch  with  Loyal  Idso,  Burlington, 
Wash.,  or  Frank  DuBois,  Everson,  Wash. 

Meeting  for  worship  is  at  10:30  each  Sunday.  The 
place  at  which  the  meeting  is  held  on  the  first  Sunday 
alternates  between  the  James’s  and  the  Dubois’s.  Meet- 
ing is  followed  by  an  unplanned  but  stimulating  discus- 
sion on  topics  proposed  by  members. 

# # #, 

Edward  A.  Manice  writes:  “Again  available  in 

print  for  50c  a copy  is  “The  Quaker  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,”  by  Howard  Brinton  and  others  ( Quaker 
Religious  Thought,  Vol,  I,  No.  1).  A few  copies  are 
left  of  Maurice  Creasey’s  “The  Quaker  Interpretation  of 
the  Significance  of  Christ,”  (Vol.  I,  No.  2.  50c).  The 
spring,  1960,  issue  by  Lewis  Benson  on  “The  Early 
Quaker  Vision  of  the  Church”  has  comments  by  Henry 
J.  Cadbury,  T.  Canby  Jones,  and  D.  Elton  Trueblood 
(Vol.  II,  No.  1.  75c).  —Send  orders  to  Quaker  Religious 
Thought,  380  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn.” 

University  Meeting  is  continuing  its  plan  of  inviting 
all  Friends  or  friends  of  Friends  who  are  attending 
or  . teaching  at  the  University  of  Washington  to  bring 


their  lunches  to  the  Friends  Center  for  a time  of 
fellowship, 

* & & 

The  work  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Jail  Auxiliary, 
reports  Rosemary  Goodenough  in  the  Palo  Alto 
Meeting  newsletter,  is  expanding.  Both  in  Palo  Alto 
and  San  Jose  Meeting  Houses,  wives  and  children  of 
prisoners  meet  once  a month,  with  Joy  Auble  as  lead- 
er of  the  northern  group;  Sally  Hawley,  of  the  south- 
ern. A club  for  men  recently  released  from  prison  has 
been  asked  for  by  the  men  themselves,  and  the  first 
meeting  was  in  December. 

# # # 

Henry  and  Lydia  Cadbury  spent  ten  days  in  No- 
vember in  the  University  Meeting,  conducting  sem- 
inars and  visiting  among  Friends.  At  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  Nov.  11,  Henry  Cadbury  shared  some 
thoughts  on  “What  Should  Friends  Be  Doing?”  Here 
are  a few  excerpts  from  a report  in  the  Meeting 
Bulletin: 

“Friends  should  not  be  developing  a unity  of 
thought  among  themselves.  They  should  not  be  dis- 
banding the  A.F.S.C.  They  should  do  the  will  of 
God,  but  God’s  will  is  not  the  same  for  all.  God  can 
be  as  flexible  as  we  think  we  should  be.  How  do  we 
divide  time  between  seeking  new  members  and  re- 
vitalizing the  old?  How  can  we  have  outreach  with- 
out proselytizing?  It  is  time  to  be  more  radical  in 
social  concerns,  find  new  ways.  Friends  need  to  en- 
gage in  local  politics.  Friends  should  be  more  scat- 
tered in  their  fields  of  competence.  We  should  be 
more  concerned  with  civil  liberties.  We  should  study 
Russian  and  Chinese  more  than  we  are  doing.  Friends 
need  to  foster  independence,  swimming  upstream;  po- 
tentially we  have  a very  great  nuisance  value.  Behind 
all  we  do  in  seeking  and  following  the  will  of  God 
for  us  we  need  more  prayer  and  meditation  and  col- 
lective worship.” 

# # it 

Mara  Moser,  a member  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Pasadena  Council  of  Churches 
as  its  official  “prison  visitor”  to  establish  sympathetic 
contact  with  those  in  prison  and  their  often  bewildered 
and  helpless  families.  Orange  Grove  Meeting  is  help- 
ing with  the  incidental  expenses  of  this  volunteer  work. 

# # * 

In  1962  the  Friends  World  Committee  will  require  a 
general  secretary,  when  Herbert  Hadley,  who  has  ser- 
ved for  six  years,  resigns  to  take  up  other  work.  The 
office  of  the  secretary  is  located  at  WoodBrooke,  Birm- 
ingham, England,  and  it  exists  primarily  to  promote 
and  make  more  effective  the  sharing  of  experience 
throughout  the  world  family  of  Friends.  A second  re- 
sponsibility which  has  been  developing  is  related  to  the 
work  of  . the  Quaker  Team  at  the  United  Nations.  The 
committee  is  anxious  to  explore  with  any  one  interested 
any  aspects  of  the  work.  Lewis  E.  Waddilove  is  chair- 
man of  the  advisory  committee;  he  may  be  addressed  at 
1 Rawcl if fe  Grove,  York, . England. 

# * * 

■ --*•)  z?.:.  :j>  - 

The  history  of  San  Luis  Obispo  Monthly  Meeting, 
in  the  Bulletin  for  November-December,  was  written 
by  Ellie  Huffman,  The  Bulletin  wishes  to  apologize 
for  its  error  in  attributing  the  authorship  to  another 

member  of  the  Meeting. 

. a a o 

In  October,  I960,  Orange  Grove  Meeting  acceded 
to  the  request  of  the  Friends  Retirement  Association 
and  assumed  responsibility  for  the  oversight  of  this 
body,  establishing  also  a special  fund  for  receiving 
funds  and  donations.  All  three  Meetings  in  Pasadena 
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have  approved  the  plans  of  the  Association,  and  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  has  endorsed  the  project.  Further  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  John  W.  Dorland, 
one  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  member  of  Orange 
Grove  Meeting  ( 1035  Mar  Vista  Ave.,  Pasadena, 
Calif. ) 

# # # 

Two  members  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting  were 
leaders  of  a training  seminar  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Christian  Life  and  Work  of  the  Pasadena 
Council  of  Churches,  November  27,  1960.  They  were 
Edwin  Sanders  and  Rohert  Vogel,  who  assisted  with 
the  seminar  groups  on  the  subjects  of  freedom  in  the 
local  church,  civil  rights,  conscientious  objection  and 
race  relations. 

# # # 

Vancouver  Monthly  Meeting  is  endeavoring  to  get 
in  touch  with  students  from  Friends’  families,  who  may 
be  in  the  area.  They  hope  they  may  be  of  service  to 
such  visitors,  and  request  other  Meetings  or  Friends 
groups  to  let  them  know  if  any  of  their  young  people 

are  in  the  Vancouver  region. 

* # # 

Pacific  Ackworth  School,  Pasadena,  is  sponsoring  a 
series  of  workshops  on  educational  subjects  for  the 
community.  On  November  29,  1960,  Dr.  Caleb  Gat- 
tago,  secretary  of  the  International  Committee  for  the 
Study  and  Improvement  of  Teaching  Mathematics,  led 
a mathematics  workshop  for  the  teachers  of  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley. 

# * # 

La  Tolla  Meeting  reports  that  the  remodeling  of  the 
“h'ttle  house”  next  to  the  meeting  house,  has  been  com- 
nleted  and  now  it  will  have  to  be  renamed,  for  it  is 
little  no  longer.  It  is  adequate  to  house  the  rapidly 
growing  Sunday  School  and  provide  space  for  activities 

such  as  luncheons  and  committee  meetings. 

# # * 

The  Connecticut  Friends  Committee  on  Social  Order 
has  issued  a oamnhlet  entitled  “What  Do  the  Churches 
Sav  on  Capital  Punishment?”.  It  is  a compilation  of 
official  statements  from  large  number  of  denomina- 
tions, such  as  Baptist,  Congregational,  Jewish,  Lutheran, 
Presbvtenan  religious  bodies,  as  well  as  local  Councils 
of  Churches.  It  may  be  obtained  for  35c  a copv  from 
the  committee,  144  S.  Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford  7, 
Connecticut. 

* t>  » 

According  to  the  New  Zealand  Friends  Newsletter, 
there  are  three  ages  among  Friends  in  Great  Britain: 

“young,”  “getting  on,”  and  “wonderful.” 

* # # 

Mary  Isely,  a member  of  University  Meeting,  Se- 
attle, and  member  of  the  Indian  Committee  of  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting,  has  written  two  articles  on  Indian 
problems  from  the  point  of  view  of  a social  worker. 
They  are  published  in  “The  39er,”  monthly  departmen- 
tal organ  of  the  Washington  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance,  Olympia,  Wash.  The  first  reports  the 
Friends  Conference,  held  in  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  Feb- 
ruary 4 to  7,  last  year;  the  second  deals  with  the  find- 
ings of  the  Institute  of  Government  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  July  8,  I960,  on  the  subject  of  law 
and  order  on  Indian  reservations,  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  juvenile  problems. 

# * * 

Married : on  September  5,  I960,  under  the  care  of 
Vancouver  Monthly  Meeting,  TTazel  Johnson  and 
Richard  P.  Lecce.  They  are  now  living  at  3158  West 
37th  Ave.,  Vancouver  16,  B.C. 

o o o 

Died:  suddenly  on  December  31,  Fern  S.  Cage,  a 


member  of  Multnomah  Meeting,  Portland,  Oregon. 
She  had  given  dedicated  service  to  many  civic  and 
religious  groups  in  Portland,  such  as  the  F.O.R.,  the 
Council  of  Church  Women,  Y.W.C.A.,  Women’s  Prison 
Council.  She  was  a member  of  the  Peace  Section  of 
the  AFSC  for  many  years,  and  for  a short  time  last 
year  she  served  as  Acting  Executive  Secretary  in  the 
Regional  Office.  From  all  these  organizations  she 

will  be  greatly  missed. 

* * * 

A book  which  should  be  in  every  Meeting  library  is 
Then  and  Now,  edited  by  Anna  Brinton,  which  was 
issued  last  fall  in  honor  of  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  scholar, 
teacher  and  writer,  who  was  also  the  chairman  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  for  22  years.  It 
contains  a biographical  sketch  of  Henry  Cadbury  by 
Mary  Hoxie  Jones;  and  on  page  70  is  a delightful  sur- 
prise for  all  who  know  him,  — a contribution  by  Roland 
Bainton,  a Friend  from  New  England.  Represented  in 
the  “Then”  section  are  such  authors  as  Frederick  Tolies, 
Elizabeth  Gray  Vining  and  Howard  Brinton.  Essays  in 
the  “Now”  collection  were  contributed  by  William 
Hubben,  Horace  Alexander,  Emilia  Fogelklou  Norlind, 
Douglas  Steere  and  others.  There  is  also  a section  which 
lists  the  resources,  especially  the  manuscript  resources, 
of  the  main  Quaker  libraries.  While  of  course  certain 
portions  for  this  volume  will  have  special  interest  for 
some  readers,  and  less  for  others,  the  whole  book  should 
be  known  to  the  “educated”  Ouaker.  It  is  available 
from  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.;  the  cost  is  $5.00. 

# » <t 

Harriet  Schaffran,  chairman  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing Peace  Committee,  reminds  Meetings  and  individual 
Friends  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  again  undertook  the 
satisfaction  and  responsibility  of  sponsoring  the  “Friend 
in  Washington”  project.  As  of  the  middle  of  December 
there  was  only  $1100  on  hand  of  the  $6000  pledged 
from  our  yearly  Meeting  to  support  the  excellent  work 
of  Stuart  Innerst  for  disarmament  and  other  peace  con- 
cerns. 

# # # 

Pacific  Southwest  Fellowship  will  meet  at  Pacific 
PWsades,  at  the  Presbyterian  Conference  Grounds, 
February  11  and  12.  This  is  a gathering  for  sharing  of 
concerns  among  Friends  from  all  parts  of  the  Southwest. 
The  clerk  is  Etta  Vogel,  1678  Casitas  Ave.,  Pasadena 
3,  Calif.,  and  the  person  in  charge  of  arrangements  for 
this  meeting  is  John  Ullman,  2222  Felspar,  San  Diego 
9,  Calif. 

9 9 9 

Missoula  Friends  have  again  been  able  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  meet  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Montana.  They  find  the  Silver  Bow  Room  of  the 
Lodge  a quiet  and  pleasant  place  for  the  meeting  for 
worship  and  are  planning  a study  group  at  10  p.m.. 
preceding  meeting  for  worship.  Attendance  remains 
about  a dozen  and  consists  largely  of  students. 


CAMBRIA  TEEN-AGE  FRIENDS  CONFERENCE 

Forty-seven  young  people  from  Northern  and  South- 
ern California  joined  with  nine  staff  members  for  four 
days  of  fellowship,  fun  and  inspiration  at  the  fourth 
Mid-Winter  Teenage  Friends  Conference  held  at  YMCA 
Camp  Ocean  Pines  near  Cambria,  California,  December 
27-30. 

Discussion  topics  at  Cambria  ( as  the  conference  has 
become  popularly  known)  this  year  included  “Con- 
scientious Objection  and  the  Peace  Corps,”  "Keeping 
the  Negro  in  His  Place  — and  What  Is  His  Place?’  . 
“The  Function  of  Rules  in  a Utopian  Community.’ 
“The  Decline  of  U.S.  Prestige  and  How  to  Deserve 
Prestige,”  “Isms,”  “Eastern  Philosophy,”  “Despair  and 
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Bulletin  Committee:  Stephanie  Ullman,  chairman; 
Esther  C.  Richards,  editor;  Margarete  Coe,  James 
Estes,  Grace  Lawrence,  Betty  Jane  Peckham,  Made-< 
leine  Stephenson,  Jane  Webster. 

All  contributions  and  correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Friends  Bulletin,  2814  N.E.  27th 
Ave.,  Portland  12,  Oregon. 

PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 
OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

Clerk : Harold  Carson,  Box  349,  Houghton,  Wash.; 
Alternate  Clerk:  James  Dewees,  1928  W.  Mitchell 
Dr.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Recording  Clerk:  Edwin  Mor- 
genroth,  2721  Fifth  Ave.,  Corona  Del  Mar,  Calif.; 
Reading  Clerk:  David  Bruner,  1603  Woodland  Dr., 
Stockton  7,  Calif.;  Statistical  Secretary:  Mildred 

Burck,  120  Vinyard  Dr.,  Corvallis,  Oreg.;  Treasurer: 
Robert  T.  Young,  235  E.  Colorado  Blvd.,  Pasadena. 
Calif.  Clerk  of  Young  Friends:  Bill  Bruff,  111! 
Whitley  St.,  Whittier,  Calif. 


Its  Relationship  to  Crime,”  and  “What  it  Means  to  be 
a Friend.”  The  staff  consisted  of  John  Way,  Rosemary 
Goodenough,  Francis  Duveneck,  Foy  Von  Dolsen,  Bill 
Powell,  Karl  Olsen,  Arnold  True,  Dottie  and  Ken 
Stevens. 

The  fifth  Cambria  conference  is  planned  for  Decem- 
ber 27-30,  1961.  Teenagers  interested  in  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  who  wish 
to  be  added  to  the  mailing  list  for  Cambria  should 
write  Ken  Stevens,  Route  8,  Box  820,  Modesto.  (There 
is  no  charge  for  out-of-state  students  attending  Cam- 
bria ) . 


NORTHWEST  YOUNG  FRIENDS 

The  high-school  and  junior-high  groups  of  Young 
Friends  of  Northwest  Half-Yearly  Meeting  and  Oregon 
Quarterly  Meeting  held  a special  planning  session  in 
Olympia,  Washington,  during  Christmas  vacation,  De- 
cember 27  to  29.  Thirty-five  people,  including  some 
parents,  gathered  at  the  Bonne  and  Sinclair  houses 
on  Puget  Sound  to  discuss  this  summer’s  camp.  There 
were  good  discussions  on  our  main  questions:  Should 
the  camp  be  divided  this  year?  Where  should  a divid- 
ing line  be?  Do  we  want  to  try  a back-pack  trip  for 
the  senior  high  group?  If  we  do  divide,  do  we  want 
overlapping  camps  that  come  together  in  one  camp 
for  a few  days? 

The  consideration  of  dividing  the  camp  has  sprung 
from  the  realization  that  our  group  is  getting  too  large 
to  have  a successful  camp-out  as  it  is  now. 

We  decided  to  divide  the  camp  into  a Junior  Camp 


— 7th  and  8th  grades  — and  a Senior  Camp  — 10th 
grade  and  up  — letting  the  9th-graders  choose  which 
camp  they  want  to  attend.  Our  other  problems  are 
finding  counselors,  and  locating  camp  sites.  Committees 
have  been  set  up  to  deal  with  these  things. 

One  night  the  group  used  a community  hall  for  a 
square-dance  party.  We  also  had  an  entertaining  jam 
session  with  our  instruments. 

The  last  morning  we  talked  about  Yearly  Meeting 
concerns  and  Jean  Prideaux,  Carl  Thatcher,  Kris 
Etter  and  Nina  Dodd  gave  reports  on  the  Washington 
Peace  Witness.  This  year  we  have  gotten  an  earlier 
beginning  on  our  plans  for  the  summer;  I think  we 
are  off  to  a good  start. 

—Nina  Dodd 
University  Meeting 


JUNIOR  HIGH  TRIP  TO  MEXICO 

Twenty  boys  and  girls,  now  in  the  7th,  8th  or  9th 
grades,  will  be  accepted  for  the  annual  Junior  High 
trip  the  first  five  days  of  spring  vacation  this  year. 
The  dates  are  Friday,  March  24,  to  Wednesday, 
March  29.  Eligible  are  those  students  who  have  a 
serious  interest  in  the  principles  of  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends  as  applied  in  all  human  relationships, 
and  who  love  adventure,  fellowship,  camping,  and 
rugged  country! 

The  trip  this  year  will  leave  from  Orange,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  go  south,  taking  in  Scripps  Institute  of 
Oceanography  and  other  points  of  interest,  cross  the 
border  at  Tijuana  and  continue  to  Ensenada  and  Ojos 
Negros.  It  will  then  turn  northeastward  through  prim- 
itive country,  returning  to  the  United  States  by  way 
of  Mexicali. 

The  leaders  and  cars  are  as  follows: 

1.  John  Way— Chev.  carryall  and  trailer. 

2.  Jim  Goodwin  (speaks  Spanish  fluently),  and 
Mrs.  Goodwin— Ford  Station  wagon. 

3.  Dr.  Newell  Johnson— 4-wheel-drive  International 
camper. 

4.  Ted  Kemmerer— International  pick-up. 

5.  Phil  Way— Plymouth  station  wagon  (and  guitar). 

6.  Chris  Stevens— dietician. 

The  costs  will  include  a registration  fee,  for  those 
not  currently  attending  Pacific  Ackworth  School,  $10; 
food  expense,  $10;  transportation  and  gas,  $10. 

Applications  should  be  made  immediately  to  John 
Way,  Pacific  Ackworth  School,  6210  Temple  City 
Blvd.,  Temple  City,  Calif.  Be  sure  to  give  full  infor- 
mation: name,  address,  sex,  age,  grade  in  school, 

special  interest  in  this  trip.  Additional  instructions  will 
be  sent  you. 
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